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MUSIC  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  fourteenth  century  seems  the  era  when  mu<iic 
io  parts,  moving  in  different  melodics  came  first  i^;  - 
vour.  In  the  preceding  age  we  find  no  mask  of  more 
than  two  parts  in  counter  point  of  note  against  note.  i 
From  the  close  connexion  of  the  arts  to  each  other,  | 
wa  cannot  trace  the  progressive  improvement  of  mu¬ 
sk  in  Italy  without  first  speaking  of  its  language;  its 
sweetnem  and  facility  of  utterance  render  it  certainly 
more  favourable  to  singing  than  any  other  language. 

The  sweet  eloquence  of  the  Tuscan  dialect  renders 
it  superior  to  all  others  for  expressing  words  set  to 
music,  and  the  lyric  verses  of  Italy  were  long  known 
to  be  superior  to  every  other  kind  of  poetry.  Though 
the  French  wrote  verses  in  their  own,  much  sooner 
than  the  Italians,  yet  their  language  was  brought  to 
Bo  perfection  till  the  close  of  the  century  before  last ; 
but  the  writings  of  the  Italians  even  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury,  are  regarded  as  perfect  models,  both  as  to 
diction  and  construction,  and  indeed,  in  that  century 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  began  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
poetry,  but  none  were  so  sweet  and  tasteful  on  thu 
head  as  the  Italians. 

In  the  history  of  Malaspina  we  find  mention  of  a 
chorus  of  singing  women  tlirough  the  streets  accom¬ 
panied  with  cymbals,  drums,  flutes,  violins,  Ac.  in  the 
year  ltd8,  when  Prince  Conrad  was  marching  against 
Charles  the  first,  King  of  Skily.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  was  customary  among  the  Lombards  to  have 
epithalamiums  sung  at  their  weddings.  When  the 
family  of  Gonsaga  reigned  at  Mantua  in  the  year  1340 
the  different  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  presented  the 
Gonxagi  with  a  variety  of  gorgeous  vestments,  which 
Were  afterwards  distributed  among  the  muskiant  and 
buffoons. 


The  Italians  were  the  inventors  of  the  amdrigale, 
the  etymology  of  which  term  has  been  disputed  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  having  been  used  in  religious 
poems,  addressed  to  the  blessed  virgin,  AUamadre  ; 
whence  came  the  word  madriak  and  madrigale.,  be¬ 
ing  af  tenrards  applied  to  short  poems  of  love  and  gal¬ 
lantry  both  by  the  French  and  Italians,  the  original 
import  has  been  forgotten  ;  the  most  ancient  melodies 
in  Italy  were  all  from  a  collection  of  spiritual  songs. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  HANDEL. 

—  Continued. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  just  before  the  back  of 
the  choir  organ,  a  throne  was  erected  in  a  beautiful 
Gothic  style,  corresponding  with  the  architecture  of 
the  abbey, and  a  centre  box,  richly  decorated,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  crimson  satin,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the 
receptioo  of  their  majesties  and  the  royal  family ;  on 
the  right  hand  of  which  was  a  box  for  the  bishops, 
and  on  the  left,  one  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West¬ 
minster.  Immediately  below  these  two  boxes,  were 
two  others ;  oae  tm  th*  tight  ^  the  fn  Belies  and 
friends  of  the  directors,  and  the  other  for  those  of  the 
prebendaries  of  Westminster.  Immediately  below 
the  king's  box  was  one  for  the  directors  themselves, 
who  were  all  distingnisbed  by  white  wands  tipped 
with  gold,  and  gold  medals,  struck  on  the  occaskn, 
appending  from  white  ribbands.  These  their  majes- 
I  ties  likewise  condescended  to  wear  at  each  perform¬ 
ance.  Behind  and  on  each  tide  of  the  throne  there 
were  seats  for  their  majesties'  attendants. 

The  orchestra  was  built  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
ascending  regularly  from  the  height  of  seven  feet  from 
the  floor,  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  base  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  ;  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of 
the  side  aisles* 

The  intermediate  space  below  was  filled  op  with 
level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  subscri 
bers. 

The  side  aisles  were  formed  into  long  galleries, 
ranging  with  the  orchestra,  and  ascending,  so  as  to 
contain  twelve  rows  on  each  side  ;  the  fronts  of  whkh 
projected  before  the  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  fes¬ 
toons  and  crimson  morecu. 

At  the  top  of  the  orchestra  was  placed  the  organ,  in 
a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to,  and  mingling  with  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  represented  in  the  painted  glass  on 
the  great  West  window  :  close  to  which  on  each  side 
of  the  organ  were  placed  the  kettle-drums. 

The  choral  bands  were  principally  placed  in  view 
of  Mr.  Bates,  on  steps,  seemingly  ascending  into  the 
clouds,  in  each  of  the  side  aisle:*,  as  their  termination 
was  invisible  to  the  aadience. 


The  principal  singers  were  rsmged  in  front  of  the 
orchestra,  as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  tbe  choirs 
of  St.  Panl,  the  Abbey,  Windsor,  and  the  Chape^ 
Royal. 

F  ew  circumstances  will  perhaps  more  astonish  vet- 
r  an  musicians,  than  to  he  informed,  that  there  was 
but  one  general  reheartal  for  each  day's  performance  : 
an  indisputable  proof  of  the  high  state  of  cuHivation  to 
which  ptactkal  music  had  arrived  in  this  country  ; 
for  if  good  performers  had  not  been  found  ready  made, 
a  dozen  rehearsals  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  them  so.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bates,  in  examining  the 
list  of  performers,  and  inquiring  into  tbeir  several 
merits,  suggested  tbe  idea  of  what  he  called  a  drilling 
rehearealt  at  Tottenham  Court  Concert  Rooms,a  week 
before  the  performance,  in  order  to  bear  such  volun¬ 
teers,  particularly  chorus  singers,  as  were  but  little 
known  to  himself,  or  of  whose  abilities,  his  indefati¬ 
gable  assistant,  Mr.  John  Ashley,  of  the  Guards,  was 
unable  to  speak  with  certainty.  At  this  rehearsal, 
though  it  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  perform¬ 
ers,  only  *  '  ef  that  number  were  desired  to  attend 
no  more. 

At  tbe  first  general  rehearsal  at  the  Abbey,  more 
than  five  hundred  persons  found  means  to  obtain  ad¬ 
mission,  notwithstanding  positive  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  contrary.  This  intrusion,  which  was 
very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  managers  and 
conductors,  suggested  the  idea  of  turning  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  tbe  publk  to  some  profitable  account  for  tbe 
charity,  by  fixing  tbe  price  of  admission  to  future  re¬ 
hearsals,  at  half  a  guinea  each  person. 

Independently  of  the  profits  derived  from  subse¬ 
quent  rehearsak,  the  consequences  of  the  /iret  were 
beneficial  ;  for  the  pleasure  and  astonishment  of  the 
audience,  at  tbe  very  trifling  mistakes,  and  great  ef- 
I  fccts  of  this  experiment,  which  many  had  condemned 
by  anticipation,  were  soon  communkated  to  the  lov¬ 
ers  of  musk  throughout  London,  to  the  great  increase 
of  subscribers  and  solicitors  for  tkkets.  For  though 
the  friends  of  the  directors  were  early  in  subscribing, 
perhaps  from  personal  respect,  more  than  from  the 
expectation  of  a  better  muskal  repast  than  usual ; 
yet  the  public,  in  general,  did  not  manifest  great  ea¬ 
gerness  in  securing  tickets,  till  after  the  rehearsal,  or 
Friday,  21st  of  May,  which  was  reported  to  have  as¬ 
tonished  even  tlie  performers  themselves,  by  its  cor- 
!  rectness  and  effects.  But  so  interesting  did  the  un¬ 
dertaking  become,  in  consequence  of  this  favourable 
rumour,  that  from  the  great  demand  for  tickets,  it  sraa 
found  necessary  to  close  the  subscription. 

These  performances  in  th^  abbey,  without  even  a 
eoryphoeus  to  beat  time,  were  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  multiplicity  of  yokes*  and  instruments  employed. 
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than  accuracy  and  preciaion.  When  the  wheeh  of| 
that  huge  machine,  the  orchestra,  were  in  motion, 
the  effect  resembled  clock-work  in  every  thing,  but 
want  of  feeling  and  expression.  The  totality  of  sound 
seemed  to  produce  from  one  voice,  and  one  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  its  power  produced,  not  only  new  ano  ex 
qiiisite  sensations  in  judges  and  lovers  of  the  art,  but 
were  felt  even  by  those  who  never  received  pleasure 
from  nrasic  before.  These  effects,  which  will  be  long 
remembered  by  those,  who  were  present  at  the  com¬ 
memoration,  to  the  disadvantage  perhaps  of  all  other 
choral  performances,  run  the  risk  of  being  doubted, 
by  all  blit  those  who  heard  them  ;  and  the  present , 
descriptkNi,  of  being  pronounced  fabulous,  should  it 
chance  to  survive  the  present  generation. 


From  the  North  American  Reviev, 
CRITICISM. 

Templi  Carmina.  Songs  of  the  Temple  ^  or  Bridgewa¬ 
ter  Collection  of  Sacred  Music. 

At  a  time  when  nrasic  is  beginning  to  claim  a  res. 
pectable  rank  amongst  the  sciences  taught  in  our 
country,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  cultivation 
of  psalmody  is  not  altogether  neglected.  Until  very 
lately,  the  musical  compositions,  introduced  into  our 
worshipping  assemblies,  were  such,  as  are  altogether 
beneath  criticism  ;  and  the  prevailing  style  of  perform- 
ence  was  quite  deficient  in  solemnity,  dignity,  and 
decency.  Among  the  cultivators  of  this  musical  trash, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  had  been  been  the  most  illit- 
erate,the  composen  or  die  itinerant  instructers.  Equal¬ 
ly  deficient  as  they  were  in  science,  judgment  and 
taste,  their  misguided  efforts  had  been  but  too  suc¬ 
cessful  in  perpetuating  a  correspondent  deficiency  in 
others. 

In  the  midst  of  this  declension  of  taste,  however,  a 
few  individuals,  by  the  most  unwearied  and  persever¬ 
ing  exertions,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  partial,  though 
local  reformation.  A  few  congregations,  in  some  of 
the  most  populous  towns  and  villages  of  New  England, 
were  rescued  from  the  prevailing  degeneracy,  the  style 
of  music  which  they  adopted  was  comparatively  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  number  of  congregations  where  improve¬ 
ment  was  desired,  was  gradually  increasing,  illiterate 
instructers  were  giving  place  to  those  that  were  more 
scientific  and  skilful  ;  and  nothing,  at  length,  seemed 
wanting  to  effect  a  general  and  entire  reformation,  but 
an  extensive  circulation  of  chaste  and  classical  tunes, 
sufficiently  simple  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  choirs 
and  of  worshiping  assemblies.  Several  laudable  at¬ 
tempts,  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  have  been  attended  with  par¬ 
tial  success ;  and  amongst  these  are  justly  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  ^  Templi  Carmina.' 

But  the  labour  and  the  difficulties,  to  which  the 
faithful  compiler  of  church  music  necessarily  subjects 
himself,  are  seldom  duly  appreciated.  Though  lur- 
uihlted  with  ample  materials,  it  is  by  no  means  suffic¬ 
ient  for  him  to  sit  down  and  form  a  mere  index,  or  list 
of  pieces  for  publication.  Nor  is  a  bare  speculative 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  composition  sufficient 
to  insure  his  success.  For,  among  the  endless  variety 
of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  that  have  obtained  exten¬ 
sive  circulation,  few  only  have  any  clainu  to  merit  . 
and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  compositions,  even  of 


distinguished  masters,  will  be  found  sufficiently  well 
adapted  uv  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity.  Some  of  these  were  designed  for  a  congre¬ 
gation  that  would  sing  merely  the  air  in  octaves  and 
unisons  to  each  other,  with  an  accompanying  organ  ; 
others  for  a  regular  choir  without  accompaniment. 
Some,  again,  were  designed  for  a  single  voice  with  an 
accompanying  instrument ;  and  others,  for  a  congre¬ 
gation,  choir,  and  instrument  united.  Some  were 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  as  are  refined  in  taste 
and  skilful  in  performance  ;  while  others  were  design¬ 
ed  for  the  unlearned,  and  the  unskilful.  The  oldest 
psalm  tunes,  too,  such  as  Old  Hundred,  L4radaff, 
Wells,  ttc.  having  been  originally  composed  without 
harmony,  it  was  left  for  subsequent  masters,  illiterate, 
as  well  as  learned,  to  arrange  them  in  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  accompanying  parts,  as  best  suited  their  whim 
or  convenience  ;  and  constantly  so  varied,  and  so 
multiplied  are  the  different  copies  of  these  pieces,that  | 
scarcely  any  two  editions  of  them  will  be  found  to 
agree  ;  and  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  the  worst 
harmonies  are  every  where  the  most  numerous.  Be. 
sides  this,  most  of  the  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  publish¬ 
ed  under  the  names  of  Steffani,  Handel,  Buononcini, 
Ame,  Haydn,  Mosart,  &c.  were  not  originally  design¬ 
ed  as  such  by  their  composers,  but  have  since  been 
extracted  by  hands,  not  always  the  most  skilful,  from 
such  of  their  larger  pieces,  as  oratorios,  concertos, 
symphonies,  masques,  operas,  &c. ;  and  hence,  though 
well  enough  in  their  proper  place,  they  are  often  too 
light  and  secular  in  their  character  ;  or  too  injudicious¬ 
ly  arranged  to  answer  the  important  purposes  of  sacred 
song. 

He,  then,  who  would  form  a  judicious  compilation 
from  such  materials  as  these,  should  be  furnished  with 
a  cultivated  and  discriminating  taste  for  psalmody, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  music,  and  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  leading  principles  of 
musical  composition.  A  want  of  these  qualifications, 
however,  has  been  frequently  manifested  by  Europeans 
as  well  as  Americans  ;  and,  if  the  editors  of  the  work 
before  us  have  proved  themselves  in  any  degree  defic¬ 
ient,  a  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  patronage,  should  undoubtedly 
entitle  them  to  no  small  share  of  public  indulgence. 
Had  these  editors  made  less  pretensions,  bad  their 
book  been  designed  as  a  mere  repository  of  the  best 
cf  such  pieces  as  are  already  in  circulation,  bad  they 
not  presented  us  with  unqualified  recommendations 
from  two  of  the  most  respectable  musical  societies 
among  us,  we  should  have  spared  ourselves  the  la¬ 
bour  of  giving  their  book  an  attentive  examination, 
and  our  readers  the  perusal  of  these  remarks. 

But  though  a  mere  collection  of  popular  pieces  may 
be  considered,  in  some  respects,  an  inoffensive,  and 
even  a  convenient  thing  ;  it  is  stiU  doubtful  whetWr 
a  book  that  makes  such  high  pretensions  to  correct¬ 
ness,  may  not,  by  offending  the  taste  of  the  amateur 
and  the  man  of  science,  and  by .  imperfectly  accom- 
dating  itself  to  the  wants  of  choirs  and  worshipping 
assemblies,  do  something  towards  retarding,  instead 
of  facilitating  the  cultivation  of  church  music.  At  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  the  public  attention  is  in¬ 
clining  towards  this  object,  and  when  tlie  principles 
of  musical  criticism  are  begiiming  to  be  better  under¬ 
stood  ;  certainly,  the  most  obvious  and  prominent  de¬ 


fects  in  composition  will  be  more  severely  and  exten. 
sively  felt,  than  formerly  ;  and  more  injurious  in  their 
operation  on  the  public  taste. 

Such  are  the  reasons  that  induce  us  to  offer  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers  the  following  rem.'irks  • 
and  if  the  editors  and  publishers  in  question  are  sin- 
cerely  desirous  of  rendering  their  work  ‘  as  perfect  in 
all  respects  as  possible  we  trust  that  they  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  receive  them  as  friendly  hints  of  im. 
provement  for  a  future  edition. 

The  pieces  which  compose  this  volume,  may  very 
conveniently  be  divided  into  six  classes. 

1.  Old  tunes,  with  harmony  that  is  decidedly  ii- 
correct. 

t.  Old  tunes,  partially  correct. 

3.  More  modem  pieces,  with  one  or  two  parts  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  score. 

4.  Pieces,  newly  arranged  or  extracted  from  larger 
compositions. 

5.  Pieces,  not  before  published  in  this  country. 

6.  Pieces,  that  merit  unqualified  commendation. 

The  intelligent  musician  will  readily  recognise  suck 

tunes  as  St.  Martin's,  Plymouth,  Dalstori,  New  Fif¬ 
tieth,  Amsterdam,  Easter  Hymn,  Old  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  Little  Marlborough,  Bethesda,  Cheshunt,  4:c. 
as  belonging  to  the  first  class. 

As  the  editors  do  not  pretend  that  pieces  of  this 
description  are  harmonized  on  modem  principles  of 
correctness,  it  may  be  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  poin^ 
out  the  false  relations,  false  progressions,  forbidden 
successions,  iic.  that  perpetually  occur  *  nor  will  we 
at  present  persist  in  saying,  that  they  were  under  par- 
ticular  obligations  to  present  these  pieces  to  us  in  a 
different  form  ;  since,  notwithstanding  their  numerous 
(Meets,  they  have  become  our  familiar  acquaintances : 
but  we  fear  that  their  style  of  remark  in  relation  to 
them  is  calculated  rather  to  mislead,  than  correct  or 
improve  the  public  taste.  Their  language  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

*  IMain  common  chords  were  exclusively  used  in  an¬ 
cient  church  music,  and  applied,  without  regard  to 
connexion,  to  six  of  the  seven  different  notes  of  the 
scale  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  had  gained  much  by  the 
modem  doctrine  of  relation.  Palastrini,  in  his  famous 
‘  Stahat  Mater,’  as  well  as  other  celebrated  authors, 
used  perfect  chords  of  the  same  kind  diatonically,  and 
every  note  in  the  scale  except  tlie  7th,  as  a  fiinchuncn-  j 
tal  base.  And  Dr.  Burney,  from  whom  most  of  this  | 
account  is  derived,  saprs,  ”  the  modulation  was  so  | 
qualified  by  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  that  though  j 
it  looked  unscientific  and  licentious  on  paper,  its  ef¬ 
fects,  of  which  no  idea  can  be  acquired  by  keyed  in- 
stniraents,  were  admirable."  He  farther  says,  that 
"  this  disregard  of  relation  is  doubtless  the  tme  secret 
of  ancient  church  music  ;  and  the  principal  cause  of 
its  effects  so  widely  different  from  that  of  modem  com¬ 
positions  ;  Ein  effect  compounded  of  solemnity,  wild¬ 
ness,  and  melancholy." ' 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
the  compositions  to  which  the  doctor  here  alludes,  are 
of  a  species  entirely  different  from  any  thing  that  ap 
pears  in  tlie  ^  Templi  Carmina.'  They  w  ^re  produced 
indeed  by  men  of  distinguished  eminence  in  science 
and  tai  te,  for  the  timet  in  which  they  lived ;  but, 
though  excellent  conqjositions  of  the  kind,  they  bare 
long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  have  ceased  to  be 
I  models  for  imitation.  These  old  masters  too  had  theii 
own  peculiar  rules,  to  which  they  rigidly  adhered ; 
and  though  a  want  of  relation  forms  a  distinguishing 
trait  in  their  compositions,  this  want  could  have  bees 
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•toned  for  onljr  bj  the  existence  of  peculiar  excellen* 
ciei  to  which  it  gare  rise  :  and  it  is  whollj  owing  to 
t))ese  excellencies  that  we  are  still  able  to  listen  to 
their  music  with  so  much  satisfaction.*  But  the  com¬ 
positions  that  we  have  now  under  consideration,  are 
not  correctly  harmonized  on  any  principles,  ancient 
or  modem.  At  the  time  this  harmony  was  written,  it 
mi  justly  to  be  considered  illiterate  and  tasteless  ; 
and  of  course  can  now  scarcely  be  tolerated,  except 
for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


•  So  far  is  Dr.  B.  fVom  countenancing  a  want  of  re¬ 
lation  in  modem  music,  that  he  compares  it  to  a  want 
of  grammatical  connexion  in  language. 


MADAME  CATALAMI'S  CONCERT. 


-  OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


S1NG1>6  SCHOOLS. 


BOSTOJi\  SATURDAY.,  JULY  *9,  1820. 


The  Remotml  of  the  Euterprtad  Office  from  JVis.  4, 
Suffolk  Buitdinga  Cangret*  Strett,  to  A'e.  63,  State 
Street,  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  issuing  a  Song 
{The  Cabin  Boy)  wtth  this  number. 


WOTICB  TO  CORaESPOXD  .NTS. 
Romeo  to  Juliet  is  under  consideration. 
Timothy  Catgut,  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


At  length,  the  concert  of  Madame  Catalani,  so  long 
ripected,  has  been  given  at  the  Conservatory,  but  the 
room  was  not  full ;  about  four  hundred  persons  attend¬ 
ed.  What  a  tact  there  is  in  the  people  !  the  judgment 
ii  unanimous  ;  it  is  the  finest  voice  they  ever  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  beard,  far  superior  to  Banti,  to  Billington, 
or  Marchesi.  Even  in  the  liveliest  parts  she  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  sing  from  beneath  a  rock,  it  has  that  silvery 
reverberation. 

How  noble  would  be  the  eflTect  produced  by  her,  If 
nature  had  endowed  her  with  a  sonl  1  but  bIm  !  all 
tier  airs  are  sung  in  the  same  manner.  I  watched  her 
particularly  in  that  affecting  air,  Frenstr  vorrti  le  la- 
tnme  ;  it  was  sang  with  the  sane  luxuriance  of  little 
rapid  ornaments  as  the  variations  upon  the  air,  JVei 
r»r  piu  non  mi  sento. 

Madame  Catalani  sings  about  a  doien  airs,  with 
which  the  traveb  over  Europe.  It  is  enough  to  hear 
her  once  to  feel  eternal  regret  that  nature  has  not 
joined  some  portion  of  soul  to  so  astonishing  an  in- 
itrument.  She  has  not  made  the  least  progress  since 
fhe  sung  at  Milan  eighteen  years  ago,  Ho  perduto  H- 
Jiglto  amsUo.  Little  does  the  name  of  the  conpoeer 
^ignify  :  the  air  that  Madame  Catalani  sings,  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same  ;  it  is  a  tiwue  of  embroidery,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  very  bad  taste.  She  has  found  noth- 
lag  hut  bad  masters  out  of  Italy. 

All  this  was  said  around  me,  and  all  may  be  truer 
but  did  any  one  ever  in  his  life  hear  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  what  she  does  ?  She  runs  through  the 
pmut  ascending  and  descending  by  semi-tones  bet¬ 
ter  than  Marchesi.  I  was  shown  this  man  at  the  con¬ 
cert  ;  he  is  not  very  old,  but  very  rich  ;  even  now  he 
will  sometimes  sing  before  his  intimate  friends.  The 
tame  is  the  case  with  his  rival  Pachierotti  at  Padua. 

Madame  Catalani,  who  may  be  about  thirty,  or 
five  and  thirty,  is  still  very  handsome  by  candle  light. 
The  contrast  of  her  fine  features  and  sublime  voice 
with  the  gaiety  of  the  part,  must  produce  a  very  as¬ 
tonishing  effect  in  the  Opera-buffa.  Of  the  serious 
opera  she  has  no  idea. 


Jus^ubhsbed,  “As  down  in  the  Sunless  retreats,” 
fom  Moore's  sacred  also  “Tbt*  npw  PiipIp 


•rom  Moore^s  Racred  melodies  also  new  Bugle 

Jl'iick  Step  march,”  composed  for  the  Winslow  Blues, 
ootli  by  Mr.  O.  SItaw  of  Providence — also  “  If  ye  a 
hifhluiK]  laddie  meet,”— “To  Sigh  yet  feel  no  pain,” 
with  a  large  variety  of  new  Songs,  Waltzes,  Dances, 
marches,  Airs  with  variations,  Battles,  Overtures, 
Sonatas  amj  Duetts  for  four  hands  for  sale  as  above. 


The  Second  Jfumber  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Soeteiy  CoUeetton  Sacred  Music. 

Nothing  has  retarded  the  progress  of  music  in  this 
country,  so  much  as  the  total  want  of  good  elemen¬ 
tary  works  on  this  ennobling  science,  and  perhaps, 
nothing  has  contributed  so  much  as  the  abundance  of 
such  works,  to  produce  an  opposite  effect  in  Europe, 
where  the  number  of  classical  publications  on  music 
have  been  produced  by  men  of  the  greatest  science, 
some  of  them  by  the  most  splendid  names  of  which 
their  literature  can  boast.  We  tnut,  however,  that 
the  want  of  such  works  in  this  country  will  soon  be 
supplied. 

The  second  number  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  possesses  some 
choice  selections  from  Haydn,  Handel  and  a  fine  cho¬ 
ral  anthem  of  Kent,  whose  compositions  in  choral  mu¬ 
sic,  rank  among  the  first  of  the  age.  We  are  fearful 
we  shall  be  insensibly  led  to  extend  odr  remaiks  upon 
these  numbers  as  they  appear,  to  a  greater  length  than 
is  perhaps  consistent  with  the  nature  of  an  article  of  | 
this  kind.  But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  good  selection  of  choral  music  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  those  who  are  merely  compilers  or 
practical  musicians,  without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  are  not 
calculated  from  their  education  and  habits,  to  furnish 
classical  selections. 

It  is  only  where  those  who  combine  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  art,  with  habits  of  accurate  thinking 
on  its  general  principles,  undertake  such  a  task  ;  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  collection  being  worth  peru¬ 
sal  ;  but  when  such  a  selection  of  classical  composi¬ 
tions  as  the  above  appears,  its  value  is  incomparably 
greater  than  the  pondrous  mass,  which  have  been 
heretofore  published  by  singing  masters  who  have  no  | 
resource,  but  that  of  mixing  up  Uieir  illiterate  verbiage 
with  a  mass  of  crude  melodies  replete  with  false  har¬ 
mony,  forbidden  progressions,  consecutive  fifths,  and 
fruitless  and  ignorant  attempts  at  counterpoint.  It  is 
with  regret,  we  observe  that  at  least  three  fourths  of 
the  choral  music  published  in  this  country  appears  ut¬ 
terly  destitute  of  melody,  grace,  or  expression,  they 
have  one  character  of  lugubrious  monotony.  The 
multitudes  who  bad  never  till  lately  felt  or  even  con¬ 
ceived  the  effects  of  the  sublime  compositions  of  Han¬ 
del,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  have  found  them¬ 
selves  gifted,  as  it  were,  with  a  new  sense  ;  and  we 
have  heard  persons,  who  till  lately,  were  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  such  music,  speak  of  the  impressions 
they  received,  in  the  same  rapturous  language  which 
would  be  used  by  one  who,  having  bean  blind  from  his 
birth,  had  been  suddenly  blessed  with  the  sight  of  the 
most  suUune  and  lovely  objects  in  nature. 


As  the  study  of  music  is  becoming  more  general  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  found  no  less  delightful  as  a 
science,  tlian  its  practice  is  an  art,  and  when  it  occu¬ 
pies  the  attention  of  men  of  science  and  general  lit¬ 
erature,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  this  inquiring 
and  philosophical  age,  the  principles  of  this  enchant¬ 
ing  art  will  be  developed,  cleared  of  the  heaps  of 
technical  rubbish  in  which  they  are  buried,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  all  their  native  simplicity  and  beauty. 

In  perusing*  Burneys  journal  of  a  musical  low 
through  Germany,  (which  was  undertaken  to  collect 
materials  fot'his  general  history  of  music,)  he  notices 
the  general  custom  particularly  in  Bohemia,  of  the 
rudiments  of  music  being  taught  in  all  the  public 
Schools ;  he  observe*  “  1  had  fieqnuntly  been  told 
that  the  Bohemians  were  the  most  musical  people  in 
all  Germany,  or  perhaps  of  all  Europe,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  composer,  had  declared  to  me,  that  if 
they  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  as  the  Italians, 
they  would  excel  them, — ^1  never  could  suppose  ef¬ 
fects  without  a  cause,  nature  though  often  partial  to 
indivkluals  in  her  distribution  of  genius  and  talents, 
is  never  so  to  a  whole  people.— Climate, contributes 
greatly  to  the  forming  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
it  is  certain,  that  those  who  inhabit  hot  climates,  arc 
more  delighted  with  music,  than  those  of  cold  ones, 
perhaps  from  the  auditory  nerves  being  more  irritable 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  but  I  could  by  no 
means  account  for  climate  operating  more  in  favour 
of  music  upon  the  Bohemians,  than  on  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Saxons  and  Moravians.  I  crossed  the 
whole  kingdom,  says  the  Doctor,  and  being  very 
assiduous  in  my  enquiries,  how  the  common  people 
learned  amsic,  I  found  out,  that  not  only  in  every 
large  town,  but  in  all  the  villages,  where  there  is  a 
reading  and  writing  school,  children  of  both  sexes  are 
taught  muric. 

**  The  Organist  and  Cantor,  and  the  first  viplin  of  the 
parish  church,  who  a«e  the  schoolmasters  gave  me  all 
the  satisfaction  I  required.  I  went  into  a  School, 
which  was  full  of  little  children  of  both  sexes,  firom 
six  to  ten  years  old,  who  were  reading,  writing,  play¬ 
ing  on  Violins,  Hautbois,  Bassoons,  and  other  ins^- 
roents.  The  Onranist  had  in  a  small  room  in  his 
house  four  clarichords,  with  little  boys  practising  on 
them  all ;  his  son  of  nine  jears  old  was  a  good  per¬ 
former, — he  himself  complained  of  loss  of  hand,  for 
want  of  practice,  and  said,  that  he  had  too  many 
ieameri  to  instruct,  in  the  first  rudiments,  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  leisure  for  study,  and  that  he  had  his  house  not 
only  full  of  other  people’s  children  but  bis  own.” 

It  is  nut  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  population 
of  Germany  are  musicians,  every  body  performs  on 
some  instrument,  with  greater  or  less  skill,  but  all  are 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  the 
works  of  the  principal  composers.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  together,  and  performing  in  concert 
the  works  of  the  best  authors,  it  being  no  uncommon 
'  thing  to  bear,  in  a  village  ale-house,  a  symphony  or 
quartette  executed  by  blacksmiths  and  weavers,  that 
wonld  pat  to  shame  the  performances,  of  most  of  the 
amateurs,  and  many  of  the  professors. 


*  The  Editor  acknovledges  his  obligations  to  tho 
Trustees  of  the  Salem  Aifuntum,  for  the  loan  sf  this 
I  raluabU  and  rare  book. 
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THE  BOVqVET. 


Here Jlaui'r*  wmumbtr'‘d  their  colors  u^iie^ 

Some  jttnk,  and  some  purple, some  blue  and  some  white, 
Some  damask,  oome  yellow,  some  green  and  some  red. 
Their  fragrance  allenmto  diffusively  shed. 


From  the  Jfewburyport  Herald, 


THERE  18  MUSIC  IN  BEAUTY. 


There  is  music  in  beauty,  my  love, 

And  sweet  and  bewitching  its  strain  ; 
The  soul  it  has  vanquish^,  my  love, 
Will  sigh  for  its  thraldom  again. 

Ye  know  not,  ye  fair, 

How  dear  is  the  air, 

That  is  sung  by  a  bonny  bright  eye  ; 
And  who  can  control 
The  wild  dance  of  the  soul. 
With  dimples  and  smiles  singing  by  ! 


Oh  !  sweet  is  the  concord,  my  love. 
Where  beauty  and  mildness  unite, — 
Delicious  the  harmony,  love. 

Of  roses  and  lilies,  and  light. 

If  virtue  be  there. 

And  modesty,  where 
Love,  beauty,  and  gentleness  join. 

Oh  !  woe  to  his  lot 
Whose  bosom  bounds  not. 

At  the  voice  of  such  music  divine. 


Then  let  not  ill-hnmor,  my  love. 

Thro’  beamings  of  beauty  be  seen  ; 

For  harsh  is  the  discord  my  love. 

Of  gracefulness  frowning  with  spleen. 

But  harsher,  by  far. 

The  dissonant  ^ar, 

By  the  impious  fair  that  is  given. 

Whose  mild  sunny  eye 
Can  beam  of  the  sky. 

While  she  rails  at  religion  and  heaven. 

jeeeeees. 


From  the  Boston  Gasetle. 


THE  DREAM. 

As  the  shadows  of  darkness  bring  stars  into  light 
8o  the  sweetest  of  Visions  is  seen  in  the  night. 

Thro’  the  toil-burthen’d  day  we  may  wake  and  may 


But  the  sun  of  the  soul  warms  the  pictures  of  sleep. 


The  eye,  closed  in  slumber,  still  wanders  above, 

'Tis  a  dream,  that  restores  the  soft  image  of  love  ; 
Oives  his  home  to  the  exile,  his  wealth  to  the  brave  ; 
And  saint'like  unfette  rs  the  limbs  of  the  slave. 


With  colors  too  vivid  and  lovely  to  last. 

It  lores  us,  and  leaves  us  to  mourn — it  is  past ; 

And  its  moments  of  transport  no  prayer  can  redeem. 
So  sweet,  and  so  fleet,  and  so  fsdse,  is  a  dresun  ! 


NOTICE. 


^  A  monthly  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So* 
ciety,  will  be  held  at  Boylston  Hall  on  Tuesdav 
Evening  next,  August  1st. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Sec’ry. 


“  Day  of  Clary.”  A  national  melody,  as  sung  at 
the  Old  South  Church,  at  the  forty-fourth  anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  will  shortly  be  published 
by  8.  Wood.  Also,  ”  /  am  vearmg  atca  to  the  land 
ti'tho  Lesd^''^  a  Sootch  Ballad  by  Ron. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  A  CHEAP  A.¥D  SPLEJS^DID 

MUSICAL  WORK, 


BY  GEORGE  E.  BLAKE,  No.  13,  SOUTH-FIFTH  STREE  r....PHILADELPHIA. 


IT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  PUBLISH  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  THE 


WITH  A  8EPARATS  ACCOMPAHlMBirT  AILRAHGED  FOR  THE  OROAH  OR  PlAVO  FORTE  ;  BT 

DR.  JOHN  CLARKE,  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


The  work  will  proceed  in  the  following  order  1.  Acis  and  Oalatea.  S.  Alexander’s  reasi.  3.  saul. 
4.  Dettingen  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate.  5.  Messiah  6.  Judas  Maccabteus.  7.  Jeptha.  8,  L’Allegro  ed  il 
Penseroso.  9.  Samson.  10.  A  volume  of  a  selection  from  his  Coronation  and  Funeral  Anthems.  11.  The¬ 
odora.  12.  Esther.  13.  Solomon.  14.  Athalia.  15.  Israel  in  Egypt. 

The  Vocal  parts  of  the  Chorusses  are  in  full  score,  immediately  under  which  is  added  a  separate  part  for 
the  Organ  or  Piano  Fortes,  carefully  coi^ressed  from  the  whole  score,  which  includes  the  principal  features 
of  the  Instrumental  accompaniments.  The  APo  and  Tenor  Recitatives  and  Airs  are  printed  in  the  Trehle 
Cliff!,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Ladies,  the  Sofnano  Alto  and  Tenor  parts  in  the  Chorusses  are  like¬ 
wise  transposed  into  the  Treble  Cliff* ;  in  no  instance  is  the  C  Cliff*  introduced. 

The  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  enable  four  or  five  performers  to  produce  the  general  efi*ect  both  of  the  vocil 
and  instrumental  parts. 

CONDITIONS. 


1.  The  above  work  will  be  engraved  in  a  superior  style  of  elegance,  in  numbers,  each  containing  from  39 
to  33  laige  and  full  pages  of  Folio  Music,  with  copper  plate  titles,  tic,  at  the  veiy  moderate  price  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  number,  or  12  dollars  a  year,  to  subscribers ;  to  non-subscribers  two  dollars  per  number.' 

2.  The  work  will  comprise  about  seventy-five  numbers  ;  to  be  issued  monthly,  (if  sufficiently  patronixed) 
until  the  whole  are  completed. 

3.  In  the  last  number  will  be  given  a  list  of  the  subscribers  and  a  general  Index  of  the  whole  work. 

4.  To  obviate  the  great  and  unnecessary  trouble  always  attendant  on  the  collection  of  small  sums,  ne 
number  will  on  any  account  be  delivered,  unless  it  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  its  deHvery. 

Subscribers  names  are  received  by  John  R.  Parker,  at  the  Franklin  Musk  Ware-house,  No.  6,  Milk-street, 
Boston. 


JVEir  MUSICAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  ♦  FLUTE  TUITION 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON,  ha.  opened  a  grambsatic-  ^o  Musicid  Inst^ent  hitherto  invented,  surpass- 
AL  MCIC  SCHOOL,  in  a  Urge  ujpcr  room  formerly  oc-  \  *' ‘*‘*.^*"**  bnllimcy,  or  sweetness  of  tone, 

cupied  by  Mr.  Ciinmin^n  CornhUl-Square,  where  | 

a  ^  ^  •  A  m  aa/  1  IfISah  it>  J  ^  cxecuted  OH  it  iH  oll  tfac  difforeDt  modes  with  rap» 

heproposes  instractii^aCTaHi  of  Young  Ladm.  j  MUy  and  expression,  yet,  with  all  iU 

tb«  pure  style  ofSn^g,  from  3  o’clock,  P.  M.  of  .^/aktages,  there  is  no  town  in  thi  UnUed  States  of 

oSlhr.Jie  evenin^,*’or  any  other  evenings  to  I  ^  ^ 

accommodate,  m  the  week,  Yo^g  GenUemen  will  H*  /Tb*  cireums^ce  h«  from  the 

be  Uught  to  sing,  and  play  upon  the  flute,  any  of  the  i  «*  sufficient  number  of  sinful  ins^ctors. 

fashioiSbIe  «>ng.,  duetts,  Ld  chorusses  of  Handel,  J”’®  considerobon  the  subscnber  hu  been  in- 
Haydn,  Moiart”  Lethoven,  and  other  compositions  |  ^  S<=bwl  at  No.  3  ^ollay’s  Building, 

of  it,  Ind  be  qualified  for  jUrformers  at  Church,  or  |  Fremont  -^et  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a  few 
at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  \  ‘“strument.  Terms,  and  hour. 

OCr  For  further  information,  iquire  at  the  room  jf  '‘n”  E  i 

adjSiit  of  Mr.  Valentine  the  ’writing  master;  R.  P.  ^uski  Warehouse,  No  «  Milk  ^roet  or  at  th^hool 
and  C.  Williams,  next  door  north  ;  or  Mr.  Charles  j  GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

Callender  in  School-Street.  July  1.  |  i-  — ,  ,  . 

SACRED  MUSIC.  I  MUSIC  TUITION. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  WEST,  RICHARD-  5  — — 

SON  il  LORD,  No.  1,  of  the  Boston  Handel  and  |  MR.  WYATT  respectfully  informs  his  Friends  and 
Haydn  Society  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  selected  S  the  Public,  that  he  teaches  the  Piano  Forte,  and 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  authors  and  ar-  j  Singing,  either  at  his  lodgings  or  at  the  residence  of 
ranged  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  forte.  |  his  pupils,  whichever  may  be  preferred.  Particulan 

ft^This  work  is  proposed  to  be  published  in  num-  S  as  to  terms,  may  be  known  by  application  to  Mr. 
bers  of  24  pages  each,*  quarto,  r^ht  numbers  to  }  wtatt,  at  No.  23,  Newbury-streei. 
constitute  a  volume.  Price  to  subscribers,  who  en-  | 
gage  to  take  the  eighth  number,  or  more,  31  1-4  cents  r 

each  ;  to  non-subscribers,  37  1-2  cents.  No.  1,  now  |  TO  TE>  TP  YIV  ffP  TP  TV 

published,  contains  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  by  Denman  ;  «  at  afia  44  ^  it  iJL  'lllr  ** 

Fallen  is  thy  Throne,  harmonised  for  three  voices  ;  j 

created  beam,  by  Handel.  <  faends  and  ^e  publick,  that  he  continues  tl^  Pmbng 

Srro^  number  of  the  above  work,  is  ready  |  business  at  No.  63,  State-street,  over  Felt’s  Sta- 
fo^ehvery-it  contains  Stor^where  he  would  be  happy  to  receive 

“  Lovely  u  the  Face  of  nature,^'  Haydn,  “O,  \  Pertaining  to  his  profession. 

lovely  Peace  with  plenty  crown'd,'*' llonie],  Is  there  a  \  EnoKS,  I  catalouces,  I  shop  bills, 
man,"  Handel,  “Giw  the  Lord  the  honor,"  Anthem  1  pamphlets,  |  cards,  |  stage  bills, 

by  Kent,  ice.  July  15.  J  Sic. 

■  —  "  1  Neatly  and  promptly  executed. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  J 

A  new  and  admired  Song,  “  There's  a  Bower  of\  (ttrHaving  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 


WTATT,  at  No.  23,  Newbury-streei. 


ICATALOUCES,  I  SHC 

CARDS,  I  STJ 

ice.  ice.  ice. 

Neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


SHOP  BILLS, 
STAGE  BILLS, 


(^^Having  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 


Roses,"  from  the  celebrated  poem  of  Lalla  Rookh —  |  he  is  enabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  music  printing, 
"  alUe’s,  for  the  ^ano-F °rte  conipc^d  by  |  vo«al  and  instrumental,  on  reasonable  terms, 
y"”-  *•  W'fATTS.  tt,  New  | 


I 


